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We have frequently pointed out to our readers the potent in- 
fluence which bodily infirmities exert over the disposition and 
intellect, and have drawn from this circumstance an additional 
argument for the preservation of health, as the support and com- 
panion of cheerfulness. ‘To-day we shall venture a few remarks 
on the necessity of encouraging a cheerful state of mind, the bet- 
ter to insure health, and to aid in the important purposes of edu- 
cation, and the pleasures of social intercourse. In many of its 
bearings, the subject has been beautifully treated in the 143d 
and 381st numbers of the Spectator: and if we venture in the 
same path, it may be well supposed, that we do not mean 
to invite comparison, or assume any other merit than that 
of merely extending the examination, by some additional facts 
and illustrations. Our attention is more immediately directed to 
the charm which cheerfulness throws over all the acts of life, by 
our glancing over a ‘ Discourse on Gaiety in Education,’* being 
an address delivered before the Polytechnic Establishment of M. 
Lemoine d’Essoies, on the occasion of the distribution of prizes, 
in the year 1824. 

Scarcely has the infant learned to distinguish the face of its 
mother, and recognised the being from whom it derives its nour- 
ishment, when it is soothed in its cries of pain by the smiles 
and songs of this fond parent. A little older, and in constant 
motion, inquiring, restless, fickle, the child still catches with de- 
light the smile expressive of parental cheerfulness and sympathy 


* It forms part of a work, from which we hope hereafter to make useful glean- 
ings, entitled “ De Quelques Ameliorations a Introduire dans L’ Instruction Pub- 
lique. Par L. G. Taillefer. Paris, 1824.” 
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with its sports. Its instinct to action, whether of good or evil, 
receives a favourable impulsion under the gentle guidance of 
those who, while restraining its excesses, devise new means of 
pleasing, and teach it to associate the perceptions of goodness 
and wisdom, with the display of innocent mirth, and a deep feel- 
ing of delight at the harmonies of creation. ‘The follies and in- 
discretions of youthful age inspire us with less dread, when we 
see them the result of inexperience and of that necessity of nour- 
ishing the more animated and gayer emotions of human nature. 
Nor is the attempt to check this exuberance ever to be made in 
ignorance of, or in direct contradiction to, their instinctive want 
of pleasure. It is the duty of parents and instructors to clearly 
indicate the misapplication of the means of cheerfulness, and the 
speedy coming on of pain and distress, if these be persisted in: 
but the angry frown and menace are never to be brought in, to 
intimidate and depress the feelings of mistaken youth. A change 
is to be wrought ; but it must consist, not in eradicating the innate 
feeling, but in substituting a better, but still an agreeable, mode 
for its display. It is in our nature to shun present pain, even at 
future risk ; and youth can seldom be persuaded to abandon the 
present course of foolish, or, indeed, criminal pleasure, by the 
arguments of abstract wisdom, enforced by threats, seclusion, and 
violence. ‘They feel that what is painful is not a necessary part 
of their existence; and can they be blamed if they allow their 
eyes to run riot over a wild luxuriant landscape, when the only 
other alternative is to gaze at a dead wall? A benignant smile 
of blended pity and hope, from mature age, will, at such a mo- 
ment, be the best prelude to withdrawing the veil from the cul- 
tivated beauties and harmonies of the world, and teaching im- 
petuous youth, that the virtues there matured are alone Worthy 
of their pursuit, and aliments of their happiness. ‘They must be 
told, that the landscape which first charmed them, has often its 
beauties defaced by the fiery blasts of passion—that the air, now 
all fragrance, is at times pestilential—that the thicket in which 
the jasmine twines round the myrtle, affords a covert to the rep- 
tile, which first fascinates and then destroys its prey ; and that 
the fruit, brilliant in its colours, and inviting to the eye, is, within, 
like the apple of Syria—ashes and bitterness. Variety of im- 
pressions on the senses subservient to intellect, as of sight and 
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sound—successive appeals to the innate feelings of our nature, 
as of benevolence, veneration, and friendship—infinite modifica- 
tions of intellectual effort, as in literature, arts, and sciences, are 
all, in turn, demanded for the support of cheerfulness and tran- 
quil pleasure. The calls of appetite, as instincts of our nature, 
must be gratified, but only so far as is compatible with their final 
end and object—a suitable support of the bodily frame. If, as 
in the case of hunger and thirst, the indulgence be carried to the 
extent of exciting the feelings, and disturbing the balance of the 
intellectual faculties, it is not merely injurious to morals, but in- 
terferes with health and cheerfulness. The mind is to be pleased 
by appropriate objects, through its own channels. Human na- 
ture, regarded merely as such, without even reference to higher 
destinies, can ill afford to purchase moments of ecstatic feeling for 
long periods of depression and gloom. Moderate equable cheer- 
fulness is what it requires. This state of mind must become a 
habit, not an occasional enjoyment: it must be made to depend 
on causes which are, to a certain extent, accessible to all; sus- 
ceptible of being appropriated by all; and productive of nearly 
uniform effects on all. 

The ends of instruction are often best promoted by seasonable 
cheerfuiness. ‘The ancient philosophers of Greece were fully 
sensible of this truth, when they encouraged their pupils to walk 
abroad and discourse on the beauties of external nature, while 
investigating the attributes of the Great First Cause. Socrates, the 
plain speaker, an enemy to sophists, and regardless of the graces 
of eloquence, knew well the effect of irony and seasonable plea- 
santry, to give effect to his lessons of forbearance and self-denial. 
Even in Sparta itself, where ascetic manners were so strenu- 
ously recommended by Lycurgus—we are told that a statue was 
erected, by his orders, to the god of Laughter, as if to invite the 
citizens to pass near it, and unwrinkle the brow of care, before 
sitting down to their frugal repast. 

We find, in later times, the more illustrious examples of Am- 
brose, Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, Gregory of Nazan- 
tium, and Augustine, who introduced the arts and ornaments 
of Eloquence, Poetry, and even Music itself, to embellish and 
illustrate the grand truths of which they were the teachers and 
expounders. 
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In conclusion, we cannot forbear introducing a pleasant illus- 
tration of the effects of gaiety, as we find it in the address by M. 
Taillefer, already referred to. As defined by the speaker, gaiety 
corresponds with our cheerfulness. “ But ought I,” says he, 
“here to pass over the many peculiar benefits which our nation 
has derived from it? A second Providence, in some measure, 
for the French people—it is by gaiety that they have overcome 
so many obstacles, supported so many evils, escaped from so 
many dangers. It is this quality of mind which gives them that 
magnanimity in prosperity, that grace and ease of manner in the 
intercourse of life, by which they are rendered the most amiable, 
as they are the most valiant, of all nations.’—The scenes which 
have .been recently acted in Paris, and throughout France, not 
only would prevent us from smiling at this apostrophe, as a dis- 
play of national vanity ; but they would almost induce us to give 
in our adhesion to every sentiment which it conveys. 





THE VOICE. 


Tue preservation of the voice, and the means of improving its 
tone and compass, are subjects of no little interest, especially to 
the public speaker. Even though it be exerted only in ordinary 
conversation, in reading aloud, or in singing—whether as a part 
of religious worship, or in the social circle, a full, clear, and 
pleasing voice, must be considered as no mean accomplishment. 
—The following hints on the preservation and improvement of 
this function, will, therefore, we trust, be not unacceptable to 
our readers. 


The first and most important rule for the preservation of the 
voice, supported equally by ancient authorities and modern ex- 
perience, is, that the public speaker should, if he “strive for the 
mastery,” be habitually temperate in all things—moderate in 
the use of wine, and in the indulgence of the table; and not 
given to any personal excess. A bloated body and an enfeebled 
constitution, are not only injurious to the voice, but render an 
individual equally incapable of any other exertion either of the 
body or mind. The voice should not be exerted after a full 
meal. This rule is a consequence of the first. The voice 
should never be urged beyond its strength, nor strained to 
its utmost pitch without intermission; such mismanagement 
would endanger its power altogether, and render it hoarse and 
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rating. Frequent change of pitch is the best preservative. 

he same rule holds good in music. Skilful singers may, some- 
times, for brilliancy of effect, and to show the compass of the 
voice, run up and touch the highest notes, or descend to the 
lowest ; but they should by no means, in their modulations, dwell 
long on the extremes. 

At that period of youth when the voice begins to assume the 
deep, full tone of manhood, no violent exertions should be made ; 
but the voice ought to be spared until it becomes confirmed and 
established. Neither, in accordance with this rule, should the 
voice, when hoarse, be exerted at any period of life, if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. 

Fou things are so injurious to the voice as the use of tobacco. 
To speak well with any thing in the mouth, is scarcely possible. 
Provided even the tobacco be removed during a discourse, the 
saliva, in the absence of the accustomed stimulus, is either not 
secreted in sufficient quantity, and the mouth becoming dry, ren- 
ders the voice harsh and broken; or as is most commonly the case, 
the fluids of the mouth are furnished in excess—a circumstance 
in the highest degree detrimental to a clear and harmonious utter- 
ance. Snufling is even more objectionable than chewing: by 
causing the breathing to be carried on solely through the mouth, 
the use of snuff produces very nearly the same change in the 
tone of the voice as occurs in an individual labouring under a 
cold. By all who desire the attainment of a clear, distinct, and 
pleasing utterance, the use of tobacco in any manner, should be 
abstained from. 

The voice as well as the health of a speaker, suffers materially, 
unless the chest is allowed to expand freely. Hence, all com- 
pression or restraint should be carefully removed from this por- 
tion of the body: for the same -reason, an erect position should 
be assumed as well in speaking and reading aloud, as in singing. 

The tone of the voice is also considerably impaired, and its 
strength diminished, by a tightly drawn, or large cravat. Both 
in speaking and singing, therefore, the neck should be free from 
compression, and but lightly covered. 

The great means of improving the voice, as of all other im- 
provements, is constant and daily practice. The professional 
exercise at the bar, in the senate, or in the pulpit, if properly 
attended to with a view to improvement, may suffice for the 
orator of our times. But the ancients, besides this, were in the 
daily practice of preparatory declamation. Their rule was, after 
proper bodily exercise, to begin at the lowest tones of their voice, 
and proceed gradually to the highest. They are said to have 
pronounced about five hundred lines in this manner, which were 
committed to memory, in order that the exertions of the voice 
might be less embarrassed. 
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The second rule has been anticipated, which is regular bodily 
exercise. The ancients recommend walking a certain distance 
before breakfast—about a mile. Riding on horseback we do not 
find in this case recommended or practised as a mere exercise. 
In order to strengthen the voice, Mr. Sheridan advises that such 
persons as have a weak utterance, should daily practice to read 
and repeat, in a large room, in the hearing of a friend. The latter 
should be placed, at first, at such a distance that they may be able 
to reach him with the voice in its usual tone; the distance is then 
to be gradually increased, until the friend shall have attained the 
farthest point at which he cau hear distinctly without the voice 
of the speaker being strained.—There he should remain during 
his declamations. ‘Through this practice should he proceed, step 
by step, daily; and by so doing he will be enabled to unfold his 
organs of speech, and regularly increase the quantity and strength 
of his voice. It will be found, perhaps, that the same practice 
will be more easily and effectually pursued in the open air— 
particularly as every speaker cannot conveniently obtain the use 
of a room of the requisite dimensions. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, contented ourselves with 
giving hygeinic precepts for the preservation and improvement of 
the voice. They who would desire to become acquainted with its 
physiology and analysis, and acquire a mastery over the elements 
of vocal sound, and a correct intonation in reading and speech, 
cannot consult a better work than that of Dr. James Rush, en- 
titled, «Philosophy of the Human Voice.”* We hardly know 
of any profession or liberal calling—certainly there is no seminary 
or college, the members of which would not derive equal instruc- 
tion and pleasure from the perusal and attentive study of this 
work. 





The Difference in the mean Longevity of the Rich and Poor.— 
In the 14th number of the first volume, of this Journal, we 
presented a condensed view of the memoir of-M. Villermé of 
Paris, on the relative mortality of the rich and poor classes of 
society in the French capital, from which it appears, that, in 
those quarters of Paris inhabited chiefly by the rich, the annual 
mortality is from one in 43 to one in 54, while in those inhabited 
principally by the poorer ranks, the mortality annually rises to 
one in 24 or 25. This inquiry has been since taken up by M. 
Benoistin de Chateauneuf, who arrives at the same conclusions 
from different data. He restricts his researches to the very 
highest and the very poorest ranks. Of his memoir, contained in 
the Annales d’Hygiene Publique et de Méd. Lég. for April of the 


present year, we present the following abstract. 
* Philadelphia, printed by J. Maxwell, 1827. 
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For data, as to the mortality of the higher classes, he takes 
the various princes of Europe—the principal church dignitaries, 
comprehending the Cardinals, and the archbishops and bishops 
of France,—the peers of France and England,—and the lieuten- 
ant generals, vice admirals, presiding judges of the higher courts, 
directors general, ministers and counsellors of state in France. 
These, at the beginning of 1820, formed a body of 1600 persons, 
whose ages extended from twenty to ninety-five—namely, 53 be- 
tween twenty and thirty, 157 between thirty and forty, 370 be- 
tween forty and fifty, 391 between fifty and sixty, 361 between 
sixty and seventy, 189 between seventy and eighty, 73 between 
eighty and ninety, and 1 above ninety. The number of these 
individuals, who died in each of the ten years ending with 1829, 
was 57, 47, 49, 56, 61, 61, 46, 51, 50, 44; which, taken together, 
form one third of the whole. ‘The mortality at different ages, 
among this class, was as follows,—of those between the ages of 
thirty and sixty, about three and a quarter per cent. died annually ; 
between sixty and eighty, eleven and two thirds per cent. Above 
the age of eighty, thirteen and a quarter. 

The other term of comparison is procured by taking 2000 of 
the inhabitants of the 12th arrondissement, or ward of Paris, 
where the workmen reside, who are almost exclusively devoted 
to laborious trades, and are so poor that at least three fourths 
of them die in the hospitals. Among these 2000 individuals, M. 
Benoistin de Chateauneuf found, that of persons between the 
ages of thirty and sixty, seven and a quarter per cent. die an- 
nually,—between the ages of sixty and eighty, twenty-one and 
nine-tenths; and of those above eighty, all died within one year. The 
relative mortality, at shorter intervals of ages, will appear from 
the following table, where the first line indicates the intervals of 
age, the second the annual per centage of the deaths in the 
richest order of society, and the third the annual per centage in 
the poorer ranks. 


30 to 40 40-50 50-60 60-70 70-80 80-90 











Rich, 1.08 1.17 1.99 3.60 8.04 13.22 
Poor, 1.57 2.13 3.59 7.50 14.36 100.00 


It appears from an important document, printed a few months 
ago, by the faculty of advocates of Edinburgh, that in a body, 
consisting of individuals who enter it not younger than 21, and, 
on an average, at the age of 23 or 24, the expectation of life, or 
the number of years which they live, one with another, after 
their admission, is 40 2-11ths nearly. This calculation is taken 
from the lives of 210 individuals, the whole of whom entered be- 
fore the year 1765; and since then it is well known, that the 
average duration of life has been considerably increased. Among 
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these 210 individuals, 118 survived their entrance, (at the age 
of 24) 40 years or upwards; of these 118, 29 survived between 
40 and 45 years: 25 betveen 45 and 50: 25 between 50 and 
55: 17 between 55 and 60: 13 between 60 and 65: 8 between 
65 and 70; and one survived 72 years. 


TEMPERANCE. 


WE did not expect, at this late day, to be called upon to advocace the very 
first principle of temperance, which teaches the paramount necessity of re- 
garding pure water as the only fitting drink, for those who would preserve 
their lives during the longest period, with the greatest sum of pleasurable 
and healthful sensations; and in the enjoyment of the most regularly sus- 
tained energy of their mental and bodily faculties. We have, more than 
once, even while making concessions to appetite and a taste for variety, 
affirmed this principle—not merely because it is that which has been uni- 
formly maintained by the most distinguished writers and teachers of medi- 
cine and hygiene, but because our own observations, both in our intercourse 
with the sick and well, assure us of its correctness. Under this conviction, 
we have not hesitated to express ourselves freely, respecting the many bene- 
fits from the use of water, as a habitual beverage for mankind. It will be 
sufficient, in proof of this, to remind our readers of the several articles in our 
first volume, entitled “ Water versus Ardent Spirits’—* Water”—“ The 
only fitting Drink”—‘ Watery Regimen,” and the incidental but pointed al- 
jusions to the superiority of water as a constant beverage, in the articles 
entitled “Spring Regimen”—*“ The Invalid from Home’’—“ Seasonable 
Hints,” &c. In farther corroboration of the arguments and illustrations in- 
troduced in those articles, we shall now subjoin the testimony of most of the 
physicians distinguished in their profession, who have touched on the sub- 
ject. We do this to remove all pretext for drunkenness, and for the habi- 
tual use of strong drinks, the prelude to drunkenness. 


Hrppocrates, in his celebrated treatise on Air, Water, and Situation, (de 
Aere, Aquis, et Locis,) shows very distinctly the importance which he at- 
tached to water, as a beverage.—When about to speak of the different kinds 
of water he says, 

“Let us see which are good and which bad; it is a point on which health 
mainly depends.” 

In thus treating of water, directly after air, he allows us to infer, that it 
comes next to this latter, as a necessary agent, either of health or disease, 
according to its purity or deterioration. He does not, indeed, descant on the 
many good effects of pure water—but he discovers clearly his views on this 
head, by dwelling largely on the evils attending the use of that which is bad. 
He pursues precisely the same plan when speaking of air, by pointing out 
the diseases caused by winds long blowing from a particular quarter, and by 
extremes and alternations of temperature. If we were to infer, that he did 
not consider pure water as the habitual and salutary drink, because he di- 
lates on the effects of this liquid when impure, we ought, by a parity of rea- 
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soning, to suppose that he encourages men to dispense with pure air, because 
the reverse state of atmosphere is so often met with. After speaking of dif- 
ferent kinds of water—hard, soft, saline, and chalybeate, he says: 


“ A vigorous man, who enjoys good health, need not care about a choice of 
water; he may drink that which is near him with convenience. But when he 
desires, on account of disease, to select the most fitting drinks, he will be guided 
by the following rules.” 


Here we have direct proof, both of common water being expressly regard- 
ed by Hippocrates as the drink for a man in ‘health, and of certain varieties 
of this liquid being useful in disease. When he tells us of some hard waters 
bearing or allowing of wine, he indicates very positively, that the addition 
of this latter to water is an exception, not a rule; and that when pure soft 
water can be obtained, wine is not only not required, but it is not allowable. 

Scarcely any of the ancient writers on medicine have been as explicit as 
Hippocrates on the subject of sregimen; and when they have treated of it, 
they have, like Celsus, done little else than echo the great master. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the latter, who has been sometimes quoted 
as an advocate for free living, is very careful, after the example of Hippo- 
crates, in laying down rules for the regimen of different classes of people in 
society. The robust man and the countryman need not, Celsus thinks, be 
very careful about following any particular system ; but the case is very dif- 
ferent with the inhabitants of a city, to whom he gives detailed advice fot 
their guidance.* He is also explicit in marking the modifications of regimen, 
required by difference of season and temperament. Thus, while wine may, 
he thinks, be allowed in winter, and to those of a phlegmatic habit of body, 
water is the suitable drink in summer and for those of an irritable and san- 
guine temperament; and after great fatigue, and to relieve from heartburn. His 
direction, that those who have head-ache shall drink nothing but pure water, 
may be received as a safe hygeinic rple, and as a general recommendation of 


water, which, to the virtue of cuging, adds another important one of prevent- 
ing this disorder or unplensagglling 

Ga.en, still more minute than Celsus, adapts his dietetic rules to the occu- 
pations, ages, and temperaments of men. His three grand rules will give us 
a sufficient and encouraging idea of the importance he attached to temper- 
ance. They are—Ist. To display extreme reserve in eating and drinking, 
after unusual bodily labour or intellectual effort. When he himself was 
overwhelmed with business, he tells us, that he lived on the simplest arti- 
cles, and, for the most part, on bread alone.—2ndly. He directs those en- 
gaged in public, professional, and literary matters, to make use, daily, of the 
simplest food, and that most easy of digestion.—3dly. Whatever be their 
business to devote a portion of the day to exercise. Wine and wassail can- 
not be expected to have an advocate in Galen, who, like Hippocrates, lived 
to a very advanced age. The celebrated Putny, though not a physician, 
may well be quoted on this occasion. He considered it as a great absurdity, 
that mankind should bestow so much trouble and expense in making, arti- 
ficially, such a variety of liquors, when nature has prepared to their hands a 
drink of so superior a quality as pure water. 







Passing over other names of less note, or of doubtful authority, among the - 


ancient medical writers, we arrive at the distinguished physicians of modern 
times, whose opinions, respecting the superior salutary powers of water, as a 
constant drink, over all other liquids, are clear, pointed, and conclusive. We 
begin with BorrHaave, whose reputation and merits have become familiar 
to the general reader, through Johnson’s biography of him. Boerhaave was 


* De Re Medica. Lib. I. Sect. ii. In which he twice recommends drinking 
cold water ; first, to relieve eructations, and, secondly, after a full meal, to procure 
sleep. 
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well read in theology, having been, in early life, intended for the church ; he 
was an excellent chemist, for the time in which he lived—but, above all, the 
most celebrated lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine of his age 
—so that the medical school of Leyden took the first rank in Europe. He 
mixed freely with all classes of society, and knew their wants: he was, more- 
over, an inhabitant of a country (Holland) in which the water is often of a bad 
quality. The following is his opinion of water as a drink, which we translate 
froma chapter on Hygieine, as found in his Institutiones Medice. Leyden, 1713. 


“If drink be merely required for allaying thirst and dryness, and diminishing 
the tenacity and acrimony of the fluids, then is cold water, when limpid, light, 
without smell and taste, and obtained from a clear running stream, the best drink 
for a robust man. 


We shall afterwards see how he qualifies his recommendation of malt li- 
quors, even when they are pure.—In the next sentence he says, 

“ Food not too fat or gross, and water as a drink, render our bodies the most 
firm and strong.” 


Now these qualities of strength and endurance of fatigue, are precisely 
what are most desired by labourers, whether in town or country, such as 
carters, porters, ploughmen, and all who work much and long. They are 
the very class of persons who are thought by the intemperate dietetists, to 
require spirituous, or vinous, or malt liquors, to keep up their strength. 
Boerhaave, on the contrary, as we see, explicitly says, that water is not only 
the best drink for the strong, but for those who desire strength and vigour. 
The testimony of the celebrated Hoffman is not less clear and conclusive. 

Freperic Horrmann, the contemporary of BorrHaave, was Professor of 
Physic at Halle, and physician to the king of Pussia—and famed for his 
successful cures of inveterate diseases, with which that monarch, and the 
Emperor Charles VI., and Empress were afflicted. In the second volume 
of his Works is a Dissertatio Physico-Medica on the nature and properties 
of water, in which, as well as in another W of his translated into English, 
entitled, “ New Experiments, and Observa upon Mineral Waters,” he 
expresses himself very fully on the subject of water, both as the most salu- 
tary beverage for constant use, and the best preventative and cure of a large 
number of diseases. His positions are— 


First, “ That pure and light waters are agreeable to the different natures and 
constitutions of all men.” 

Second, “ That no remedy can more effectually secure health and prevent dis. 
eases, than pure water.” 

And again— 

“ The drinking of water is serviceable in every complexion.””—“ Water proves 
agreeable to persons of all ages.” 


In another place, after some physiological remarks, Hoffmann adds— 

“ And hence, we conceive, is the reason why the drinkers of water, provided it 
be pure and excellent, are more healthy and longer-lived than such as drink wine 
or malt liquors; and why it generally gives them a better appetite, and renders 
_ them plump and fleshy.”—* Those who drink water are observed to have much 
whiter and sounder teeth than others.”’—* Add to this, that drinkers of water are 
brisker and more alert, in all the actions both of mind and body, than such as use 
malt liquors.” 

This learned man and skilful physician, points out the effects of water at 
different temperatures, and dwells on the singular efficacy of pure hot water, 
both by way of preservative and cure. When speaking of water as a univer- 
sal medicine, he asserts, that— 


“It is a remedy suited to all persons, at all times; that there is no better preser- 
vative from distempers ; that it is assuredly serviceable, both in acute and chronic 
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diseases ; and lastly, that its use answers to all indications, both of preservation 
and cure.” 


In regard to the cures by means of mineral waters, he remarks, that— 


“The major part of their efficacy in this respect, is, beyond all dispute, owing 
to the quantity of pure elementary water they contain.” 


Srauu, a German Professor of renown, who lived about the same time as 
Boerhaave and Hoffman, was a strenuous advocate of temperance, of which 
he gave a notable example in his own mode of living. Not having his Works 
at hand, we cannot give his language respecting water as a drink; but we 
may be fairly allowed to infer, that he was decidedly favourable to the ge- 
neral and habitual use of this liquid. 

Van Swietey, author of the Commentaries on Boerhaave, and physician to 
the celebrated Maria Theresa, puts us in possession of his views of the relative 
virtues of water and of other liquids, the product of art, in the following sen- 
tence, (Commentaries, Vol. V. p. 322.) 


“Miserable is the condition of those who daily indulge themselves in these 
liquors, (wine and the spirits obtained from it by distillation,) for a fatal necessity 
then follows of repeating them ; and at length, almost the whole system of the 
vital and animal actions depends upon a continuance of them.” 


Hauer, the poet, physiologist, and natural historian, and a most volumi- 
nous and distinguished writer, both recommended and practised temperance. 
He drank, himself, nothing but water. 

ZIMMERMAN, author of the well known work on Solitude, and physician 
to Frederick the Great, of Prussia, tells us in his excellent “ Treatise on 
Experience in General, and especially in the Healing Art”—Chapter “On 
Drinks,” that soft water is the most suitable drink for man, since fermented 
liquors are rather the product of art than of nature. He states the disorders 
which may be caused by drinking bad water, and mentions some of the means 
of rendering it pure. Water does not, he tells us, chill the ardour of 
genius. He then instances Demosthenes, whose sole drink was water. 

Sir Jonn Foyer, a physician of reputation, and author of a good work on 
the History of Cold Bathing, gives us his idea of the superiority of water as 
the habitual beverage, by saying that— 


“The water drinkers are temperate in their actions, prudent, and ingeni- 
ous; they live safe from those diseases which affect the head, such as apoplexies, 
palsies, pain, blindness, deafness, gout, convulsions, trembling, and madness.”— 
“It (water) resists putrefaction, and cools burning heats and thirsts; and after 
dinner it helps digestion.’’* 


The opinion of water being the only fitting drink, is so well illustrated in 
the appendix to Sir John Floyer’s book, by his friend, Dr. Baynard, that we 
cannot forbear transcribing it in his own language, and with the words itali- 
cized as in the original. 


“That good and pure water has a balsamic and healing quality in it, I could 
give many instances, as well externally in curing of wounds, as internally as 
ulcers, excoriations, &c. For I once knew a gentleman of plentiful fortune, who 
by some acccident fell to decay, and having a numerous family of small children, 
whilst the father was a prisoner in the King’s Bench, his family was reduced 
almost to want; his wife and children living on little better than bread and water. 
But I never saw such a change in six months time, as I did in this unhappy 
family ; for the children that were always ailing, and valetudinary, as Coughs, 
King’s Evil, &c., were recovered to a miracle, looked fresh, well coloured and 
lusty, their flesh hard and plump. But, I remember, the mother told me, it being 
a plentiful year of fruit, she gave them often baked apples, with their coarse bread, 


* See Journal of Health, Vol. I. p. 129. 
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which, I think, mght very much contribute to their health. And that most re- 
markable story of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who from a leaky ship was, 
upon his own request, set on shore on an island in the South Sea, called Juan Fer- 
nandez, about the latitude of thirty-three degrees, where he lived four years, and 
four months by himself alone, and eat nothing but goat’s flesh, and drank water, 
having neither bread nor salt, as he told me himself at the Bath where I met him; 
and that he was three times as strong, by exercise and such a diet, as ever he was 
in his life. But when taken up by the two ships, the Duke and Duchess, sent out 
from Bristol for the South Sea, that eating the ship-fare with the other seamen, 
and drinking beer and other fermented liquors, his strength by degrees began to 
leave him, like cutting off Sampson’s hair, crinitim, (to make a word,) or lock by 
lock, so that in one month’s time, he had not more strength than another man. I 
insert this relation to show that water is not only sufficient to subsist us as a po- 
tulent, [drink] but that it liquifies and concocts our food better than any fermented 
liquors whatsoever ; and even those strong spirituous drinks, were it not for the 
watery particles in them, would prove altogether destructive, and so far from nour- 
ishing, that they would inflame and parboil the tunicles of our stomachs, as is 
daily seen, and especially in the livers of most clareteers, and great drinkers of 
other strong liquors.” Pages 439-40. 


The appendix in which we meet with the above, begins in these words— 


“ As watcr is, in chief, the wniversal drink of all the world, both animals and 
vegetables, so it is the best, and most salubrious; for without it no plant nor 
creaiure could long subsist.” 


ARBUTHNOT, a Wit and scholar, the companion of Swift and Pope, and whom 
Johnson so beautifully characterizes, as “a man estimable for his learning, 
amiable for his life, and venerable for his piety,” infers, from the plenteous 
stock of water which all bodies afiord— 


“ That it alone is the proper drink for every animal.” 


Watts, celebrated as well for his poetical talents, as for his literary 
and professional attainments, and editpr of Motherby’s Dictionary, and of 
Sydenham’s Works, with notes—leaves no doubt as to his opinion of the 
habitual use of water, when he declares it to be “ the most eligible beverage,” 
and that for various important functions of the animal economy, it is to water 
we roust resort as the grand diluter. 

LEakE, a writer of considerable note on medical subjects, says— 





“Pure water is the fluid designed by nature for the nourishment of all bodies, 
whether animal or vegetable.” 


And again— 


“ Water drinkers are observed to be more healthy and long-lived than others. 
In such, the faculties of the body and mind are more strong; their teeth more 
white; their breath is more sweet, and their sight more perfect than in those who 
use fermented liquors and much animal food.” 


Cuturn, the celebrated Scotch Professor, author of “A Treatise of the 
Materia Medica,” and * First Lines of the Practice of Physic,” after speak- 
ing of the general use of water, by both the brute creation and man, con- 
tinues as follows:—** Simple water, therefore, that is, such as nature affords 
it, is, without any addition, the proper drink of mankind.” He then, in illus- 
tration of the phrase “simple water,” says, that— 

“Every natural water which has no impregnation sensible to the taste or smell 
of a person of common sensibility drinking it, is very well fitted for the drink of 
mankind.” 

In another place, after stating the necessity of a constant supply of water 
for the support of the functions of the animal economy, he says— 


“The drinks we take in, are, seemingly, different matters, but the supply men- 
tioned may be made by pure elementary water alone; and that all the drinks 
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which supply the necessary liquid, do it only by the quantity of elementary water 
they severally contain, will, we suppose, be readily allowed.”— Treat. Mat. Med., 
Part 1, Chap. II. 


Greeory, the successor of Cullen in the chair of practical medicine at 
Edinburgh, and a man little prone to theorise, holds the following opinions, in 
his Conspectus Medicine Theoretice, regarding water :— 


Sect. MXXV. “ The sole primitive and mainly natural drink is water ; which, 
when pure, whether from a spring or river, has nothing noxious in it; and is 
suitable and adapted to all sick persons and all stomachs, however delicate and 
infirm, unless, through depraved habit, fermented liquor should have become neces- 
sary.. There are, indeed, many waters which from different causes are capable 
of injuring the human frame; there are also many medicinal waters useful in 
various diseases. But this is not the place for treating of them. 

“ MXXVI. But pure spring water when fresh and cold, is the best and most 
wholesome drink, and the most grateful to those who are thirsty, whether they be 
sick or well: it quenches thirst, cools the body, dilutes and thereby obtunds acri- 
mony—often promotes sweat, expels noxious matters, resists putrefaction, aids 
digestion, and in fine strengthens the stomach. 

“ MXXVII. There are indeed some, though very few in number, to whom cold 
water, on account of a notable weakness either of the body generally, or of the 
stomach, seems, on account of its coldness, to be prejudicial. Water, however, 
either made tepid, or boiled, aud allowed to cool, and thus made soft as it were, is 
still suitable for these persons.” 


Could we have stronger and more conclusive testimony in favour of our 
opinion, that “ water is the only fitting drink,” than is furnished y these two 
distinguished Professors of Edinburgh, who had good opportunities of wit- 
nessing the effects of the “ mountain dew,” the famed Highland whiskey, 
and also of wine and malt liquors; and who, very probably, yielded at times to 
the fashionable follies of their day, and rose from table with a throbbing pulse 
and head-ache, by the use of those liquors at the festive board. ‘The remark 
of Dr. Gregory respecting water disagreeing with some persons—not on ac- 
count of its being a bland and simple fluid, but on account of its coldness, is 
worthy of attention ; in as much as it gives him an opportunity of adding the 
all important means of remedying this inconvenience. Let our readers care- 
fully remember that water need only be warmed or boiled and allowed to 
cool again, to fit it for weak stomachs; and that the author does not counsel 
the addition of distilled or vinous liquor to correct its coldness or harshness. 
Water may still, as Hoffmann had before said, be the drink for every consti- 
tution or habit of body; if a change is required, it is only of temperature— 
not recourse to another liquid. 

Dr. Grorcr Cueyne, F. R. 8. and, what is still more, a man of great shrewd- 
ness and experience, holds the following language, in his work “ On Health.” 

“The common drink here, in England, is either water, malt liquor, or wine, or 
mixtures of these; for cider and perry are drunk but in few places, and rather 
for pleasure and varicty than common use. Without all peradventure, water 
was the primitive original beverage, and it is the only simple fiuid fitted for dilut- 
ing, moistening, and cooling ; the ends of drink appointed by nature. And happy 
had it been for the race of mankind, if other mixed and artificial liquors had ne- 
ver been invented. It has been an agreeable appearance to me to observe, with 
what freshness and vigour those who, though eating freely of flesh-meat, yet 
drank nothing but this element, have lived in health, indolence, and cheerfulness, 
toa great age. Water aloge is sufficient and effectual for all the purposes of hu- 
man wants and drink.” 


Neither Cheyne, nor Floyer, nor Gregory, already quoted, nor any other 
physiological physician, found wine or malt liquors necessary to correct the 
putrescency, so sagely set forth by certain rakers of Excerpts, as likely to 
occur, when animal food is subjected to digestion. 
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Dr. SauNDERS, author of a “ Treatise on Mineral Waters,” and “The Struc- 
ture, Economy, and Diseases of the Liver,” who was also F. R. 8. &c. says,— 


“ Water drinkers are, in general, longer livers, are less subject to decay of the 
faculties, have better teeth, more regular appetites, than those who indulge in a 
more stimulating diluent for their common drinks.” He commends water as a 
diluent, to prevent heart-burn and eructation. 


Faust, author of a Catechism on Health, and physician to the reigning 
Count of Schaumburg Lippe, declares, that— 


“Cold water is the most proper beverage for man as well as animals—it cools, 
thins, and clears the blood—it keeps the stomach, head, and nerves in order— 
makes man tranquil, serene, and cheerful.” 


Parr, author of the well-known Medical Dictionary, observes, that— 


“ Water, as it is the most ancient, so it is the best and most common fluid for 
drink, and ought to be esteemed the fost commodious for the preservation of life 
and health.” 


Hurexanp, physician to the King of Prussia, a professor of distinguished 
reputation, and editor of a medical journal, tells us in his well known work 
‘The Art of Prolonging Life :°-— 


“The best drink is water, a liquor commonly despised and even considered as 
prejudicial. I will not hesitate, however, to declare it to be one of the greatest 
means for prolonging life. Read what is said of it by that respectable veteran, 
Mr. Theden, surgeon general, who ascribed his long life, of more than eighty 
years, chiefly to the daily use of seven or eight quarts (from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds) of fresh water, which he drank for upwards of forty years. Between his 
thirtieth and fortieth year, he was a most miserable hypochondriac, oppressed 
with the deepest melancholy ; tormented with a palpitation of the heart, indiges- 
tion, &c. ; and imagined that he could not live six months. But from the time he 
began this water regimen, all these symptoms disappeared ; and in the latter half 
of his life, he enjoyed better health than before, and was perfectly free from the 
hypochondriac affection.” 

“The element of water is the greatest and only promoter of digestion. By its 
coldness and fixed air, it is an excellent strengthener and reviver of the stomach 
and nerves. On account of its abundance of fixed air, and the saline principles 
it contains, it is a powerful preventive of bile and putrefaction. It assists all the 
secretions of the body.” p. 284-5. Eng. Edit. 


We should, in a cause like the present, be doing injustice to the great 
SyDENHAM, were we to omit his testimony in favour of the superior efficacy 
of water as drink for general use. It is the more incumbent on us to do this, 
in order to rescue his name from the foul opprobrium which a retailer of ex- 
cerpts, who is also editor of a daily paper in our city, has attempted to cast 
upon the name of this celebrated physician, whose glory it is to have intro- 
duced the cooling and natural regimen in diseases, in place of the heating 
and cordial practice which had been so common before his time. The au- 
thor, in the chapter from which we are about to quote, speaks of the diet in 
gout, to which he was himself subject. 


“ As to water alone, I esteem it crude and pernicious, and have found it so to 
my cost; but young persons may drink it with safety, and it is, at this day, the 
common drink of the greatest part of mankind, who are happier in their poverty 
than we are with our luxury and abundance. This is confirmed by the great 
multitude of diseases with which we are afflicted upon this account—as the gout, 
apoplexy, palsy, &c. besides the injury done to the mind, in being drove from its 
natural rectitude, by the disturbance which the fiery spirits of such liquors, toge- 
ther with the animal spirits which assist the thinking powers, occasion by vola- 
tilizing the mind too much, and suggesting vain and idle notions, instead of solid 
and weighty reasonings, and thus, at length, rendering us drolls and buffoons, 
instead of wise men; between which the difference is almost as great as between 
a substance and a shadow.” p. 369-70. Rush’s Edit. 
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Now, if our readers will compare the above with the following sentence, 
as given in his anti-temperance excerpts, by the editor already alluded to, 
they can form an estimate of his critical candour, and of his ability to give 
precepts in hygiene. 


“To correct the defects of water, the celebrated Sydenham, who found water 
crude and pernicious, recommended wine, well diluted with water, as a safe drink, 
particularly to those afflicted with gouty complaints.” 


The words in italics are so in the excerpts. Who, from merely seeing 
them, would not suppose, that Sydenham had uttered a pointed prohibition 
against the use of simple water in any case; when, in fact, he admits it to be 
“the common drink of the greatest part of mankind”—and, while stating, 
eulogises the practice. 

We have now given the opinions, on the use of water as a drink, of the 
most learned and experienced physicians—men whose names are most illus- 
trious in the annals of medicine—of Germany, Holland, Scotland and Eng- 
land. These opinions are of the same uniform tenor—they are expressive of 
the sense and general experience of mankind on the subject; and they are 
the more to be relied on, because uttered by men who have taught opposite 
theories of medicine, and differed greatly in their estimate of the operation 
and effects of medicinal agents, and of course of vinous and malt liquors. In 
regard to distilled liquors, these physicians have reprobated their use, with 
nearly the same unanimity as they have eulogised and expressly recom- 
mended the general and constant use of water as a drink. General and un- 
erring experience has led them to this conclusion in both cases. 

In the milder regions of France, the land of the vine, physicians of observation 
and learning are found, who give the preference to water over all other li- 
quids, as the habitual beverage. We have already repeated the opinion of 
Pommeg,* who expressly calls water the only fitting drink for man—at the 
time, also, in which he is describing the regimen best adapted to the hys- 
terical and hypochondriacal, those who are supposed to require cordials and 
restoratives. His opinion, in this respect, is in perfect accordance with the 
experience of Theden, as given above by Hufeland. 

Lonpg, author of an esteemed work in French, on Hygiene,t tells us, that— 


** Water is, of all drinks, that which, by its constant use, is best fitted to aid in 
prolonging the life of man.” 


Rostra, a physician of reputation, in the article Eau, in the Dict. de Med. 
after speaking of the different properties of water, says,— 


“ Water, endowed with these properties, is, beyond question, the most natural 
drink—that of which man made use in times of primeval manners. Abstemious 
persons are not pale and weak, as supposed—this effect only occurs when water 
is drunk to excess. ‘Those who take it in moderation enjoy, to a very high de- 
gree, all the faculties, as well moral as intellectual, and often attain advanced 
age.” 


The repute in which Crrix1o, and other physicians of Italy, brought the 
watery regimen, and the free and general use of water as a drink, both 
in that country and in Spain, are facts in accordance with, and corrobora- 
tive of, the opinion which we have been advocating. HorrMann has a remark 
which finds its place here: 


“There goes a common opinion, that the drinking of water is pernicious to 
those who eat fruit; but this is a great mistake: for in Spain, Portugal, and 
France, water is the common drink; and yet these nations freely eat fruit, all the 
summer, without any inconvenience.” 


* Journal of Health. Vol. I. No. 23. 
+ Nouveaux Elemens d’ Hygiene. Tom. i. p. 150, 
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Strange as this assertion may seem, it is not the less correct, that the 
large body of the labouring classes, in those countries and in Italy, make 
water their common drink. Wine, however abundant it may be, is a bever- 
age of comparative luxury to such persons. The thousands of fishermen and 
lazzaroni of Naples, whose solid aliment is bread and macaroni, and, of late 
years, potatoes, and whose constant drink is water, exhibit a strength and 
symmetry of frame, and ease of movement, together with a vivacity of feeling, 
of which their richer fellow-citizens and noblemen, drinkers of wine, may 
well envy them the possession. 

The hardy Arabs of the desert have no other habitual drink than water, 
and even this, when on an expedition of war, trade or plunder, is often in 
small quantities, and far from being pure; but yet, what drinkers of wine or 
porter could undergo the fatigue and exposure to which these people are ha- 
bitually subject. Water is the habitual, and we may add, only drink for 
millions of the inhabitants of Asia and Africa, to whom nature, in many parts 
of those continents, has been by no means niggardly in physical power and 
symmetry of form. The same may be said of that large population scattered 
over the islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Are additions of an alcoholic or vinous nature required in the climates of 
the tropics, where the languor of the animal frame is considerable, and cor- 
roborants seem to be indicated? Dr. Jounson, editor of the Medico Chirur- 
gical Review, in his “Tropical Hygiene,” tells those who go to hot climates— 


“In short, the nearer we approach to a perfectly aqueous regimen in drink, dur- 
ing the first year at least, so much the better chance have we of avoiding sick- 
ness; and the more slowly and gradually we deviate from this afterwards, so 
much the more retentive will we be of that invaluable blessing —HEALTH! 

“Jt might appear very reasonable, that in a climate, where ennui reigns tri- 
umphant, and an unaccountable languor pervades both mind and body, we should 
cheer our drooping spirits with the mirth-inspiring bowl; a precept which Hafiz 
has repeatedly enjoined. But Hafiz, though an excellent poet, and, like his pre- 
decessor, Homer, a votary of Bacchus, was not much of a physician ; and, without 
doubt, his “ liquid ruby,” as he calls it, is one of the worst of all prescriptions for 
a “pensive heart.” I remember a gentleman at Prince of Wales’s Island, (Mr. 
S.) some years ago, who was remarkable for his convivial talents and flow of 
spirits. The first time I happened to be in a large company with him, I attri- 
buted his animation and hilarity to the wine, and expected to see them flag, as is 
usual, when the first effects of the bottle were past off; but I was surprised to find 
them maintain a uniform level, after many younger heroes had bowed to the rosy 
god. I now contrived to get near him, and enter into a conversation, when he 
disclosed the secret, by assuring me, he had drunk nothing but water for many 
years in India ; that in consequence his health was excellent—his spirits free— 
his mental faculties unclouded, although far advanced on time’s list; in short, 
that he could conscientiously recommend the ‘antediluvian’ beverage, as he term- 
ed it, to every one that sojourned in a tropical climate.” Sect. Drink. 

The experience of the most competent judges is decidedly favourable to 
the use of water, as the exclusive beverage in the West Indies. The cele- 
brated Dr. Jackson, at one time at the head of the medical staff in the British 
West Indies, and who had served in the southern states in the revolutionary 
war, thus speaks of himself:— 


“IT have wandered a good deal about the world, and never followed any pre- 
scribed rules in any thing; my health has been tried in all ways; and, by the 
aids of temperance and hard work, I have worn out two armies, in two wars; 
and, probably, could wear out another before my period of old age arrives; I eat 
no animal food, drink no wine or malt liquor, or spirits of any kind; 1 wear no 
flannel, and neither regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where business is in the 
way.” 

Doctor Mosk.ey, an authoritative writer, on T'ropical Diseases, says,— 
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“fT aver, from my own knowledge and custom, as well as from the custom and 
observations of others, that those who drink nothing but water, or make it their 
principal drink, are but little affected by the climate, and can undergo the great- 
est fatigue without inconvenience.’’* 


If we take a climate the very opposite of that just spoken of, viz: the ex- 
treme north, where winter reigns six months in the year, and where the in- 
tense cold would seem to justify, if not, require, the ingestion of some 
unusual stimulus, we shall still find that water, as it is the habitual drink of the 
inhabitants, so is it that best adapted to persons from other countries, com- 
pelled by accident or trade to remain there for any length of time. The 


late experienced and accomplished Dr. Miuuer, of New York, in his pub-- 


lished “ Medical Works,” holds the following language on this point: 


‘A great proportion of all persons, found in our hospitals and almshouses, are 
the victims of sottishness. I can add nothing to the weight of the rewonstrances 
which have been often presented to the public, on the morbid and corrupting in- 
fluence of this vice. For the purpose, however, of refuting the vulgar opinion, 
that spirituous liquors are useful in enabling people to bear extreme cold, it is 
only necessary to state, that in all the frequent attempts to sustain the intense 
cold of winter, in the arctic regions, particularly in Hudson’s Bay, Greenland, 
and Spitzbergen, those crews or companies, which had been well supplied with 
provisions and liquors, and enabled thereby to indulge in indolence and free 
drinking, have generally perished ; while, at the same time, the greatest number 
of survivors have been uniformly found among those who were accidentally 
thrown upon the inhospitable shores, destitute of food and spirituous liquors, com- 
pelled to maintain an incessant struggle against the rigours of the climate, in 
procuring food, and obliged to use water alone as drink. This fact is too de- 
cisive to need any comment.” p. 231. 


Similar testimony is furnished by Professor Hircucock, in the work from 
which we have repeatedly made extracts. 

The opinion of Professor Hosack as given in the first number of the pre- 
sent volume, is in strict accordance with that of the distinguished men just 
quoted. We need not repeat it here. 

Our readers can now determine, whether the eulogies which we have 
given to water, as a drink, in the different numbers of this Journal, and 
the expressions, that “simple water is, after all, the beverage best adapt- 
ed to all classes and descriptions of persons” —*“ pure water ts the only 
fitting drink for man”—*pure water, without any addition, is confess- 
edly the drink most friendly to health, and the one which ought inva- 
riably to be adopted”—are not fully sustained by the concurrent opinions 
of the most observant, learned, and distinguished physicians of all countries, 
and by the amplest experience of the inhabitants of every climate. The 
singular courtesy and novel logic displayed by the anti-temperance editor, 
in briefly replying to all this weight of facts and authorities, by the epithet 
nonsense, can now be fully appreciated. Our readers can also contrast the 
tenor of the present article, with the wonderful discovery repeated by this 
editor, of water being “ the most mischievous of all beverages, it being very 
seldom pure, and usually impregnated with some noxious substance.’ ” And 
yet this writer asserts, that he does not mean “to decry the wholesomeness 
of water.”” He would have better served the cause of ‘humanity, by insert- 
ing, in his paper, the various processes for purifying water, which we detail- 
ed in the 7th No. of the Ist Vol. of this Journal ; and, by attention to which, 
it is in the power of every individual to obtain this liquid, pure and whole- 
some, without having an excuse, in any case, to resort to the poisonous addi- 
tion of ardent spirits, or the exceedingly dangerous substitute of diluted wine 
and malt liquors. 


* Journal of Health. Vol. I. p. 21 
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52 Notices, §:c. 


American Annals of Education and Instruction, and Journal of Literary In- 
stitutions, embracing a Record of Schools, Colleges, and Lyceums. Vol. 1. No. 1. 
Boston. Carter and Hendee.—This is the third series of the AmErican Journat. 
oF Epucarion. It is conducted by Wiitiam C. Woopsriner, assisted by several 
friends of education. It appears monthly, in numbers of from 40 to 50 pages. 
Terms—$3 a year, in advance. 

The zeal and talent displayed by Mr. Woodbridge, in the cause of education, 
are now so generally known, and, we trust, appreciated, as to require no ad- 
ditiona! eulogy from us. The class of persons to whom his Journal is imme- 
diately addressed, and for whose benefit it is mainly intended, is so large in our 
country, as to be of themselves sufficiently numerous to extend adequate patronage 
to the work. But it must also be regarded with an encouraging eye by all in- 
telligent parents, anxious to glean information of the best means for the moral 
and physical education of their children. We hope to have space hereafter to 
notice more fully, than at present, some of the articles in the present number. 
The “ Editor’s Address” merits an attentive perusal, and the articles entitled, 
I. Progress of Education in Germany and Switzerland: U1. Biographical Sketch of 
Fellenberg : Ill. Sketches of the Fellenberg Institution at Hofwyl: IV. Infant 
Education, are all germain to the matter, and contain much that is amusing 
even to the general, shall we say lazy, reader. The remainder is occupied 
with a review of the ‘ Report of the Manual Labour Academy of Pennsylvania,’ 
and another on ‘ Foster’s Carstairian Penmanship ;’ also articles on an * Asylum 
for the Blind, and ‘ Methods of Teaching to Read.’ 


New England Farmer. Boston. Edited by T. G. Fessenprn.—We are al- 
ways pleased at looking over this valuable paper. We regard it as a friend and 
powerful assistant to our cause. For it would be of little avail to us to reeom- 
mend to the people to use bread made of good wheat or corn, fresh vegetables, 
suitably matured, and fruits in their season, if our agricultural and horticultural 
fellow-citizens were not apprized of the best means of cultivating the soil, so as to 
insure a regular supply of’ these supports of life, and pleasant and allowable means 
of gratifying appetite. Information on all these, and sundry other topics, such as 
grazing, raising stock, &c. are well taught and illustrated in the New England 
Farmer. We obtain the following brief items from this source :— 


The rich not to be envied.—The poor do not have the dyspepsia, the rich do. 
The healthy poor may consume as much superfine flour as they can get, while 
the dyspeptic rich are condemned to bran. 

Grapes.—Considerable attention is now bestowed on the culture of this whole- 
some fruit, in Nantucket. A correspondent writes us that one gentleman has now 
a number of bushels of Isabella grapes on his vines. ‘Three or four years ago not 
a vine was raised there. The culture of fruit trees is also extending. 


In the same path of usefulness, and under similar able guidance, is the New 
York Farmer. ‘The following case, related in this paper, is one of many thou- 
sands which might, if the same pains had been taken, be recorded :-— 

Expense of Ardent Spirits —A farmer in Connecticut, who has occupied the 
same farm, on lease, for about thirty years past, was lately complaining that he had 
been able to lay up nothing, from his thirty years’ labour. A neighbouring store- 
keeper offered to explain to him the reason ; and proceeded as follows :—‘ During 
the thirty years that you have been on that farm, I have been trading in this 
store, and the distilled spirits I have sold you, with the interest of the money, 
would have made you the owner of the farm you hire.” On examination of the 
books of the storekeeper, his assertion was found correct. The farm was worth 
about five thousand dollars. 





The Journat or Law, a popular periodical, conducted by an association of 
members of the bar, is published at the office of the Journal of Health, No. 108 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, on the second and fourth Wednesdays of every 
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